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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. plain, and in a pitched battle he was defeated and 


Edrei taken. 

The Rephaim were now panic-stricken on hear- 
ing of the death of their mighty king, and as many 
as could escape made their way to the land of the 
Ammonites, 
Argob fell into the hands of the Jews; and fol- 
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PHILADELPHIA. er 
the cities and towns of Bashan, the whole of Og’s 
kingdom. The easternmost city was Salcah, which 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|was situated on the southern slope of the mountain 


months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
to any part of the United States, for three mouths, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 


range which formed the limit of Bashan in the 
east; so, in giving the limit of Og’s kingdom, the 
sacred historian says, “all Bashan unto Salcah.” 
(Deut. iii.) 

To the west, Og’s kingdom seems to have ex- 
tended to the sea of Galilee; at all events, all that 
country was a land of Rephaim; but whether the 
land west of Argob was included under the name 
of Bashan is doubtful, probably not, from Deut. iii. 
10, where Edrei seems to represent the western 
limit of Bashan. The country between Argob and 
the sea of Galilee and the Jordan, was divided into 
two proviuces called Golan and Geshur; and the 
southernmost portion of Og’s territory, consisting 
of the mountainous country north of the river Jab- 
bok, was called Gilead. The whole of this country 
was now the territory of the Israelites, this won- 
derful land of the giants, these cities, “ with high 
walls, gates, and bars,” which, it had been thought, 
no mortal would ever venture to attack; all this 
land, which for centuries had been in the exclusive 
possession of the descendants of Ham, was now, in 
an incredibly short time, transferred into the hands 
of a Semitic race, and was become the possession 
of the descendants of him to whom God had made 
& promise many centuries before that his seed 
should inherit this land. 





For “ The Friend.” 

The Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og. 

(Continued from page 36.) 

The Israelites still continued their march north- 
ward, until they found themselves before the capi- 
tal Edrei. (Numb. xxi. 33.) Had Og remained 
within the city, humanly speaking, it would have 
been impossible for the Israelites to have conquer- 
ed him. The only hope they would have had of 
taking the place would be by a long siege, and 
that would hardly have been possible to maintain, 
because they could not without great difficulty in- 
vest the city. The western side, next the plain, 
they might watch, and cut off all supplies from that 
quarter, the most fruitful indeed in that part of 
Bashan; but to reach the eastern side of Edrei, 
they must have penetrated some distance among 
the rocks; and not only would this have been too 
dangerous a work to attempt, but even were they 
able to watch ever so well on that side, the people 
of Argob, knowing all the winding ways within the 
rocks, could always have managed to bring provi- 
sions to the city without being seen. The only real 
hope of taking the city was by drawing the Re- 
phaim out into the plain. Whether some ruse was 
employed to entice the people from their strong- 
hold, or whether Og, in full confidence of his great 
strength and invulnerability, planned a sudden 
attack, or, as we should now say, a sortie, on the 
— as they lay before the city, we are not 
told. 

Kither would be difficult; it would require no 
small amount of skill to entice these people from 
behind walls; and it is more improbable that such 
a people should of their own free will risk a battle 
in the open field. 

We confess that we have often wondered how it 
had happened that Og had been brought to fight 
in the plain, and in thinking over it felt quite con- 
viuced that there must have been some almost mi- 
raculous interference in favour of the Israelites. 

Now, from a casual notice in andther place, 
(Joshua, xxiv. 12,) we actually find that God sent 
@ special scourge among these Rephaim in the 
shape of swarms of hornets, which, we may sup- 
pose, harassed them so much in their stone-houses, 
that they were driven out of their towns, and pre- 
ferred the alternative of meeting the Israelites to 


the Amorites was allotted, together with that por- 
tion of Og’s dominions which lay in the southern 
part of Gilead ; while the northern part of Gilead, 
and all the rest of Og’s country, was given to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh. 


the Jordan, were those who had sought shelter 
among the Moabites and Ammonites. The people 
of Moab and Ammon were a continual annoyance 
in after years to the Israelites; for centuries they 
made periodical inroads, (2 Kings xiii. 20,) upon 
the country west of the Jordan, and laid waste the 
land, and drove away the cattle, as the Arab tribes 
do at the present day, till now and then the people 
became exasperated, and a an expedition 
against them. And then they were rarely able 
fully to punish them, for in their own wild rocks 
on the mountains of Moab they were almost inac- 
cessible, and it was only when they could be drawn 
out into the open field that any signal vengeance 
could be taken. (2 Kings iii. 21, 26.) One of their 


which a narrow, winding path led up, which a few 


Perishing from the stings of these creatures. So,|men from above could so effectually command, 
from his city, Og met the Israelites in the|that if a whole army tried to scale the rock, 


With Edrei most of the cities of|in the form 


chief cities, Kir Moab, or “the city of Moab,” was|the great mountains, ne 
perched on a rock far above the Dead Sea, to|province was named Auranitis. 


scarcely a man would reach the top alive, so ex- 
posed would they all be to the missiles of all kinds, 
arrows, spears, and huge stoncs which would be 
hurled down upon them. 

This strong place still preserves its ancient name 
erak. It was taken by the Crusa- 
ders after a siege, and held some time by them, 


lowing up their great victory with renewed ardour|and incorrectly supposed to be Petra or Edom. 
and confidence, they ultimately took every one of} Now, it is the only inhabited place east of the Dead 


Sea, and the people who dwell there are worthy 
representatives of the old Moabites; for no place is 
more difficult of access or more insecure to remain 
in, when once reached, than Kerak, owing to the 
brutal behaviour of its savage people. After the 
conquest of all this country, the Israelites crossed 
the Jordan; and after a series of battles with, and 
victories over, the village chiefs, they were not long 
in possessing themselves of nearly the whole of 
that land which had been promised to them. Some 
of the Rephaim still remained and several tribes of 
Hamites. Of these the most powerful were the 
Philistines. Many of the mountainous parts, as 
Jebus, were still untaken, but the greater part of 
the fruitful land was divided amongst those tribes 
of Israel who had not obtained a possession on the 
east of Jordan. In subduing this country, the 
conquest of one chief after another was very rapid, 
although the battles were sometimes bloody and 
hard fought. The land then, as it is now in the 
East, was under some nominal head, although each 
town had its chief, just as each village at the pre- 
sent day has its hereditary sheikh, whose appoint- 
ment is nominally sanetioued by the Porte; but, 
in the weak and rotten state of the Turkish empire, 
the sheikh is all-powerful over his village and 
among his own people; and you may still find 
now, as then, a king of Jarmuth, and a king of 
Eglon and a king of Lachish. (Joshua, x.) We 
will not enter into particulars as to the division of 


To the tribes of Reuben and Gad all the land of|the land west of Jordan, because we are especially 


concerned in this essay with the Rephaim and 
their country east of Jordan. 

The half-tribe of Manasseh kept Bashan until 
the Assyrians carried them away with the other 
tribes, and during the whole of that time little 


The only Rephaim who now remained east of|mention is made of this country. That it was 


always a very wealthy province there is no doubt, 
since it contains some of the richest lands in the 
East. 

The corn it produced, and the cattle which it 
reared, would find always a ready market at Da- 
mascus and Samaria, and other great cities. Its 
timber was likewise celebrated : the oak of Bashan, 
so often mentioned in the Scriptures, was in con- 
stant demand, and supplied the dock-yards of the 
Phoenicians. (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) Under the Assyrians 
we know little or nothing of Bashan; but in later 
times, under the Roman sway, it became again a 
very important province, and it was divided into 
several political divisions, Argob being called 
Trachonitis, the country east of Argob, as far as 
tanzea, while the whole 


The importance which was attached to this pro- 
vince by the Romans is likewise seen from the 
great engineering works which were carried out un- 
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der them. A road was actually cut right through|in conversation, or fesponding suitably to a plea- 
Trachonitis, the wild Atgob, Ttled from Damascus) sant suggestion. This is wrong ; they make them- 
to Rabbath Ammon, the capital of the children of}selves disagreeably conspicuous by it, leading to 
Ammon. Another road was made in a direct line| the inference that they are sulky, (which is na- 
across the desert from Salcah to Basrah on thejtural,) or that they are sick, sad, or depressed, 
Tigris, a distance of not less than nine bundred|(which is charitable,) or perhaps that, enthroned 
miles. We see from this under what subjection|in their own personality they scorn to descend to 
the Arab tribes must have been in those times.|such matter as is being served, up, (which is con- 
Then, asunder the powerful sway of king Solomon, |tempt-provoking,) or it leads to the inference that 


the journey across the desert was perfectly safe, 
and merchants could engage without risk to con- 
vey the most precious wares between Syria and 
Assyria. The Arab tribes were then the shep- 
herds and the cattle-dealers of the community. At 
certain times large fairs were held, and the choicest 
breed of horses and the finest camels would be 
brought without fear to market. Under such a 
government the Arabs formed useful and valuable 
members of the commonwealth. 

(To be continued.) 

isso. 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 

It is a pretty sure indication, in a young person, 
of a weak, conceited, or poorly balanced mind, to 
be always on the alert in conversation to display 
one’s knowledge in a bold or confident manner; 
particularly when in the presence of those, who, 
upon consideration it must be evident, have more 
thorough information upon the subject under dis- 
cussion than ourselves. his is noticeable in boys 
fresh from’ school, who have not yet learned of how 
very little importance they are to the world, but 
on the contrary imagine themselves a little supe- 
rior to many, and that their acquirements are en- 
titled to a good deal of attention and respect. 
Their quotations of Greek and Latin, and use of 
technical and scieutific terms in the presence of 
their superiors in age and wisdom, are often suf- 
ficiently amusing; but great allowance is to be 
made for their waut of experience, and if they 
have inherent substantial qualities, they are gene- 
rally enlightened by the rude buffetings and mor- 
tifications which they will probably encounter, and 
come to know that the world can do very well 
without them, and indeed will take no note of them, 
unless they can prove that they are entitled to it. 
Girls, 1 think, have mostly too much modesty or 
tact to expose themselves to ridicule in this way; but 
when either sex has attained the age of twenty-five 
or thirty years, when the character should be formed, 
and a fair stock of wisdom and prudence laid in — 
not to speak of christian humility and piety,—and 
yet manifest a fondness for exhibiting conspicuously 
their views, their opinions, their knowledge, read- 
ings and doings, it seems to indicate, either that 
they are not much accustomed to introversion and 
self-examination, or that their silly ambition for 
popularity or approbation has drowned out con- 
science, good sense and true self-respect. 

I am, however, far from wishing to discourage 
young persons from imparting what they know and 
have seen, in 4 modest and deferential manner, to 
either young or old; this is the true end of conver- 
sation; and I believe it is very interesting to older 
people to hear what ideas of things young ones 
have acquired from their stand-point; but this is 
very different from constantly putting forward self 
unsolicited, which may be looked upon with pity, 
but with disgust also. 

The converse of this, viz: the maintaining of an 
unsocial silence in the midst of friendly and intel- 
ligent minds, though not so disgusting and much 
more uncommon, is nevertheless altogether to be 
discountenanced and discouraged; 1 have seen 

oung people, aye, and older ones too, known to 
be of good mental capacity, who have sat the 
preater part of an evening, almost without mingling 


they are in the condition which Cowper has so 
sagaciously recognized and capitally portrayed : 


Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
* * * * * 

The cause perhaps enquiry may descry, 
Self-searching with an introverted eye, 
Concealed within an unsuspected part, 
The vainest corner of our own vain heart, 
Forever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Uur self-importance ruins its own scheme; 
In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 
Become at length so splendid in our own, 
We dare not risk them into public view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 


* 


Each person should carry out in conversation that 
golden precept, “ So to act towards others, as, did 
we occupy their position, we would be glad they 
should act towards us ;” particularly when in the 
station of hosts or entertainers should we endea- 
vour to make it easy for our friends to talk, by 
suggesting subjects upon which we know they are 
well informed, and by making appreciative re- 
sponses to their remarks. 


Selected. 


On the right Employment of our Time. 


Time is precious, but its value is unknown to us. 
We shall attain this knowledge when we can no 
longer profit by it; our friends require it of us, as 
if it was nothing; and we give it to them in the 
same manner. It is often a burden to us; we 
know not what to do with it. The day will come, 
when a quarter of an hour will appear of more 
value, and more desirable, than all the riches of 
the universe. God, who is liberal and generous 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Select Glossary of English Words 


To those of the readers of “The Friend,” who 
have turned their attention to the interesting stud 
of what we may call the letter of the English 
language—its component words—in the varied 
form and meaning which they have exhibited at 
different stages of their history, this little work 
from the pen of Richard Chenevix Trench, cannot 
fail to be acceptable. ‘The varied information 
which common every-day words and phrases yield 
to the scrutiny of the diligent investigator in 
this special branch of knowledge—of the private 
history, we may say, of the generations which have 
bequeathed them to us, invests many of them with 
an interest, almost romantic in some instan 
which well entitles them to the term of “ fossil 
poetry.” Of this, several examples have already 
appeared in the volumes of “ ‘The Friend,” and the 
present work, which the following selections will 
afford a general idea of, contains many more 
curious examples of this condensed history, and of 
which the author says, it is only a ‘ contribution,’ 

For further interesting details of the changes 
which certain words, and classes of words, have 
undergone, and other matters relating to the pre 
sent and past condition of our language, the reader 
is referred to the works by the same author on 
The Study of Words, The Lessons in Proverbs, 
English Past and Present, Xe. 

in reference to the present work, (we quote from 
the Pretace,) “ ‘The book is, as it name declares, 
a select Glossary. ‘There would have been no 
difficulty in doubling or trebling the number of 
articles admitted into it, but my purpose being rather 
to arouse curiosity than fully to gratitly it, to lead 
others themselves to take note of changes, and to 
account for them, rather than to take altogether 
this pleasant labour out of their hands, and 
to do for those what they could more profitably 
do for themselves, I have consciously left much of 
the work undone, even as unconsciously, no doubt, 
I have left a great deal more.” 


Artillery.— Leaving the perplexed question of 


in all his other gifts, teaches us by the wise eco-|the derivation of this word, it will be sufficient to 


nomy of his providence, how circumspect we ought 
to be in the right management of our time, for he 
never gives us two moments together; he gives us 
only the second, as he takes away the first, and 
keeps the third in his hands, leaving us in an ab- 
solute uncertainty whether it shall ever be ours or 
not. 
eternity, and eternity will not be too long, to re- 
gret the loss of our time, if we have misspent it. 

Our whole life, as well as our whole heart, is 
God’s, nor are they both too much for him. He 
has given them to us only that we may love and 
serve him. Let us not rob him of either. It is 
true, we cannot every moment perform great ac- 
tions ; but we may do such as are agreeable to our 
state. When we are not called to any outward 
employment, to be silent, to suffer, or to pray, is 
to offer much to God. A disappointment, a con- 
tradiction, a complaint, a vexation, or unjust accu- 
sation, received and suffered in the sight of God, 
is as valuable as time spent in prayer. We do 
not throw away our time, when in the loss of it we 
practise meekness and patience; but we must re- 
member, that this loss must not be procured by 
our own neglect. 

Let us not waste our days in amusements, un- 
profitable correspondence, effusions of the heart, 
which flatter self-love, nor in conversations which 
dissipate our spirits; and teud to no good pur- 
pose ; and thus we shall find time enough for God ; 


and no time is well employed but what is employed 
for him.— Fenelon, 


Time is given us, that we may take care of 


observe, that while it is now ovly applied to the 
heavy ordnance of modern warfare, in earlier use 
any engine for the projecting of missiles, even to 
the bow and arrows, would have been included 
under this name. 


And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and said 
unto him, Go curry them to the city. 1 Sam. xx. 40. 
(Authorized Version.) 

Ships heavily charged, carrying artillery, ordinance, 
and engines of battery.—Holland, Livy. 

Blackguard—tThe scullions and other meaner 
retainers in a great household, who, when progress 
was made from one residence to another, accom- 
panied, and protected the pots, pans, and other 
kitchen utensils, riding among them, and_ being 
smutted by them, were contemptuously styled the 
‘black guard.’ It is easy to trace the subsequent 
history of the word. With a slight forgetfulness of 
its origin, he is now called a ‘ blackguard’ who 
would once have been said to belong to the black 
guard, 

Close unto the front of the chariot marcheth all the 
sort of weavers and embroiderers; next unto whom 


goeth the fick guard and kitchenry.—Holland, Am- 
mianus. 


Bombast.—Now, inflated diction, words which, 
sounding’ lofty and big, have no real substance 
about them. ‘This, which is now the sole mean 
ing, was once only the secondary and the fig 
tive, ‘bombast’ being literally the cotton wa on 
with which garments are stuffed out and lined, 
often so used by our writers of the Elizabethaa 
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period, and then by a vigorous image to what now 
it exclusively means. 

The foresaid merchants transport thither ermines, and 

ray furs, with other rich and costly skins ; others carry 
clothes made of cotton or bombast.—Hakluyt, Voyages. 

Bombast, the cotton plant growing in Asia.—Philips, 
The New World of Words. 

By and By.—Now, a future more or less re- 
mote from the actual present; but when our ver- 
sion of the bible was made, the nearest possible 
future. ‘The inveterate procrastination of men has 
put ‘by and by’ farther and farther off. Already 
in Barrow’s time it had acquired its present mean- 
ing. 

When Demophantes fell to the ground, his soldiers 
fled by and by.—North, Plutarch’s Lives. 

Give me by and by iu a charger, the head of John the 
Baptist. Mark vi. 25. (Authorized Version.) 

Carriage.—Now, that which carries, or the act 
of carrying; but once, that which was carried, and 
thus baggage. From ignorance of this, the autho- 
rized translation, at Acts xvii. 22, has been often 
found fault with, but unjustly. 

Cattle-—This and ‘ chattel’ are only different 
forms of the same word. At a time when wealth 
mainly consisted in the number of heads of cattle, 
(capita, capitulia,) the word which designated 
them easily came to signify all other kinds of pro- 
perty as well. (Note the well-known parallel 
in ‘ pecus,’ and ‘ pecunia,’ and in the fact that our 
English ‘ fee’ is the German ‘ Vieh.’ At a later 
day this was found to have its inconveniences ; 
which some of the writers of the Elizabethan age 
sought to remedy by using the term ‘ quick cattle,’ 
when they intended live stock. The dis- 
tinction, however, was more effectually asserted by 
the appropriating of the several forms of ‘ cattle’ 
and ‘chattel,’ one to the living, the other to the 
dead. 

Chemist —Chemistry—The distinction between 
the alchemist and the chemist, that the first is the 
dreamer, the insane searcher after the philosopher's 
stone or the elixir vitee, the other the follower of a 
true and scientific method in a particular region of 
nature, is of comparatively recent introduction into 
the language. ‘Chemist’—‘alchemist’ in the quo- 
tations which follow. 


I have observed generally of chymists, and theo- 
sophists, as of several other men more palpably mad, that 
their thoughts are carried much to astrology.—H. More. 


He that follows chemistry must have riches to throw | with longing, now ; 
away upon the study of it, for whatever he gets by it,/ regret, a looking back upon the lost but still love 


those furnaces must be fed with gold.—South. 


Civil—Civility—The tendency which there is 
in the meaning of words to run to the surface 
till they lose and leave behind all their deeper 
significance, is well exemplified in the words ‘ civil,’ 
and ‘ civility’—words of how deep an import once, 
how slight and shallow now! A civil man now 
is one observant of slight external courtesies in 
the mutual intercourse between man and man; a 
civil man once was one who fulfilled all the duties 
and obligations flowing from his position as a ‘civis,’ 
and his relations to the other members of that 
‘civitas’ to which he belonged, and ‘civility’ the 
condition in which these were recognized and 
observed. The gradual departure of all deeper 
significance from the word ‘ civility, has obliged the 


Let us remember also that civility and fair customs 
were but in a narrow circle, till the Greeks and Romans 
beat the world into better manners.—J. Taylor. 

Common Sense—The manner is very curious 
in which the metaphysical or theological specula- 
tions, to which the busy world was indifferent, or 
from which it was entirely averse, do yet in their 
results descend to it, and are adopted by it; while 
it remains quite unconscious of the source from 
which they spring, and counts that it has created 
them for itself and out of its own resources. Thus, 


asked the parentage of this phrase, ‘common sense ;’ 
would count it the most natural thing in the, world 
that such a phrase should have been formed, that 
it demanded no ingenuity to form it, that the uses 
to which it is now put, are the same which it 


For “The Friend.” 
“Do your best, 
And leave the rest.” 

It is a simple little maxim, learned in childhood, 
and retaining all the strength of childhood’s les- 
sons. We have all seen how a name cut on the 
tender rind of a young melon, or the bark of a 
young tree, will increase in size and depth as time 
rolls on. And so it often is with lessons engraven 
on the young mind. And what a world of happy 
philosophy this little maxim embodies! “I don’t 


probably, most persons would almost wonder if|know how I shall ever get through it,” says the 


easily discouraged heart of a child ; but the cheery 
voice of the true mother will respond, “ Do thy best, 
and leave the rest.” 

But when the child has outgrown childhood, the 


words come with a moral power ; when cares crowd, 


served from the first. Indeed, neither Reid, Beat-|and the work to be done will not by closest mea- 
tie, nor Stewart, seem to have assumed anything|suring go in the time allotted, then the simple 
else. But in truth, this phrase, ‘common sense,’ |little maxim comes up as a happy philosophy, and 
meant once something very different from that|if rightly heeded, will help to keep away that 
plain wisdom, the common heritage of men, which| wrinkle between the eyebrows, and that far uglier 


now we call by that name, having been bequeathed 
to us by a very complex theory of the senses, and 
of a sense which was the common bond of them all, 
,and which passed its verdicts on the reports which 
they severally made to it. This theory, familiar to 
the Greek metaphysicians, is sufficiently explained 
by the interesting quotation from Henry More.* * 


But for fear to exceed the commission of an historian, 
(who with the outward senses may oniy bring in the 
species, and barely relate facts, not with the common sense, 
pass verdict or censure upon them,) I would say, &&.— 
Fuller. 

That there is some particular or restrained seat of the 
common sense, is an opinion that even all philosophers 
and physicians are agreed upon. And it is an ordinary 
comparison amongst them, that the external senses and 
the common sense, considered together, are like a circle 
with five lines drawn from the circumference to the 
centre. Wherefore, as it has been obvious for them to 
find out particular organs for the external senses, so 
they have also attempted to assign some distinct part of 
the body to be the organ of the common sense ; that is to 
say, a3 they discovered sight to be seated in the eye, 
hearing in the ear, smelling in the nose, &c., so they 
conceived that there is some part of the body wherein 
seeing, hearing, and ail other perceptions meet together, 
as the lines of a circle in the centre, and that there the 
soul does also judge and discern of the difference of the 





objects of the outward senses.—H. More, Immortality of | 


the Soul. 


Desire.—‘ To desire’ is only to look forward 
the word has lost the sense of 


This it once posssssed in common with ‘ desiderium’ 
and ‘desiderare,’ from which more remotely, and 
‘desirer’ from which more immediately, we derive it. 

He (Jehoram,) reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and 
departed without being desired, 2 Chron. xxi. 20. 
(Authorized Version.) 

Document.—Now used only of the material, and 
not, as once, of the moral proof, evidence, or means 
of instruction. 

They were forthwith stoned to death as a document 
unto others.—Sir W. Raleigh, History of the World. 

(To be continued.) 
oeeeenniiendon 

Safest State —I have thought more than usual 
of late of the withdrawing of the glory from the 
assemblies of our Society. I am jealous that it 


creation of another word ‘ civilization,’ which onl lamentably increases. What then must they do, 
came up toward the close of the last century. who are yet in infinite mercy and condescension 
Johnson does not know it in his Dictionary, except measurably preserved alive? what, but increase i 
as a technical legal term to express the turning of a the diligence and deepness of private retirement, 
criminal process into a civil one; and according to | Wearing sackcloth as within on their flesh? I de- 
Boswell, altogether disallowed it in the sense which |Sit@ above all things a capacity for this inward, 


it has now acquired, 


As for the Scythian wandering Nomades, temples 
Sorted not with their condition, as wanting both civility 
and settledness.—Fuller. 


steady waiting frame of spirit, being well assured 
that it is the safest state for ourselves, and most 


wrinkle in the mind. 

But it is as an expression of christian faith, that 
the little couplet serves us best. There are causes 
enough that are not outward,—for ourselves, for 
others, for the church ; when just in proportion to 
our susceptibility of feeling, seems our necessity to 
mourn. With what sweet relief then, we remember 
the words, “ Do your best, and leave the rest.” 
Leave it! to whom? to Him who overruleth all 
things! to Him who is merciful and tender, but 
who is so wise, so inscrutable in His dealings, that 
He bringeth about perhaps in a thousand years, 
what our short-sightedness would beseech in a 
single day. 

How many good people stop at the first half of 
our couplet ; they do their best, but are always in 
a worry about “the rest.” ‘They cannot leave 
what they cannot control. They cannot rely on 
Him, who out of darkness created light. ‘They 
know not how limitless, how fathomless, is the 
ocean of faith; how safely the greatest fears 
may be buried there, or how calmly the lesser 
ones float upon its bosom. 

But we must remember, that it is only after we 
have done our best, that we may safely leave the 
rest. Faith does not excuse us from works; and 
indeed oftentimes there is laid upon us a spiritual 
travail, that we may not shake off, that we must 


q, | bear so long as it is the will of Our Father to con- 


tinue it upon us. But this is a very different thing 
from that restless worry of mind, that would take 
upon itself anxieties that it has no share in; for 
these it should wholly leave to Him, who “ maketh 
the clouds his chariots, and rideth upon the wings 
of the wind,” and who “taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing.” 
Ninth mo. 29th. 





Bearing Crosses —The Crusaders of old, we are 
told, used to bear a painted cross upon their shoul- 
ders; it is to be feared that many among us take 
up crosses which sit just as lightly; things of orna- 
ment, passports to respectability, a cheap exchange 
for a struggle we never made, and a crown we 
never strove for. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
None ever yet entered into the kingdom of heaven 
without tribulation—not, perhaps, the tribulation 
of fire; but the tribulation of a bowed spirit and 
a humble heart; of the flesh cracified to the spirit, 
and ef hard conflicts with the power of darkness. 





Every uncommon evil is the trumpet of God, 


acceptable to the Majesty of heaven.—Aichard| blown in that place where it comes, that the peo- 
Shackle 


ton. 


ple may take warning. 
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For “The Friend.” |seyeral classes of instincts, it appears, that, as far| I only introduce it here, to show that the Dej 
With feelings of love do I feel drawn forth to|as can be judged from circumstances, they have sometimes dispenses with the general law of jp. 
address a few lines, hoping thereby that others |their beginning in consequence of the action of an|stinct, or permits it occasionally to be interfered 
may feel encouraged to extend a helping hand for |intermediate physical cause upon the organization with by the will of the avimal, or other agency, 
the promotion of the blessed cause of Truth and of | of the animal, which certainly renders it extremely | All animals that exercise instinctive operations, 
righteousness in the earth. I have been a reader probable that such is the general proximate cause have in their several organs of sensation, certain 
of “ The Friend” for several years, and have been | of the phenomena in question. I would, however,| guides given to enable them to fulfil those instinets 
at times much encouraged by the many gospel|by no means, be understood to assert this dogmati-| so as to bring about the purposes of Providenee, 
truths set forth therein; may He who is the great cally, but merely that it appears to me the most} Sight, hearing, scent, taste, touch, percepti 
Shepherd of the sheep, still prosper the work, and |probable hypothesis, and most consistent with the| influence the will, and direet each animal to the 
raise up and qualify faithful standard-bearers to analogy of the Divine proceedings in this globe of} points in which its instinctive actions are to com. 
the praise of his great and ever excellent name, |ours, as well as with his general government of the| mence; and so far instinct is, as it were, mized 
for it is not in man who walketh to direct his steps|heavenly bodies; and though 1 have mentioned) with intellect. I have seen it somewhere observed 
aright. If we are not upon the watch-tower, our heat, electricity, and other elements as concerned —that instinct in conjunction with a principle of 
upwearied adversary may tempt us to let fall some |in the production of these phenomena, yet I do) limitation,—the intellectual faculties,—rules the 
of those precious testimonies which our parents in |not assert that other physical principles may not| actions of all sentient and organised beings ; just 
the Truth have laboured so faithfully to maintain. |be commissioned to have a share in it. This field|as gravity with the principle of counteraction— 
Qh, let none of them be trampled under our feet, |is open both to the speculatist and experimenter ;| 7epu/sion—determines the place and composition 
but let us press forward with renewed faith that|they may each assist the other in traversing and| of all inorganic bodies. 
our beloved Society shall yet again shine forth in exploring it, and the well known adage, Dies diem| With regard to the Diety, he retains in his hands 
its primitive purity and brightness ; for He who has |docet, be verified more and more by their united| the power of suspending or altering the action of 
begun the work, is able to carry it on. His power | efforts, the laws that have received his sanction; and per. 
is the same that ever it was. Some may still feel disposed to ask,—Is it within! mits other metaphysical essences to do the same, 
A Lover or THE TRUTH. the sphere of probability, or even possibility, that) When females overcome that séorge or instinctive 
Ninth mo. 21st, 1859. by the mere action of physical powers, however! love for their offspring, either from the dread of 
subtile, upon the brain and nerves of an animal,|shame, or worse motives, and destroy them, in 
From the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” |there should be produced such a wonderful sequence| common parlance, we say that they were tempted by 
On Instinct. of actions and manipulations as we know to be ex-| an evil spirit to commit the crime. Mr. Bennet, 
(Concluded from page 34.) hibited by the beaver, the bee, the spider, and the|in his interesting Wanderings in New South 
Thus we see the Almighty and All-wise mani-/ant? actions confessedly above the range of their| Wales, §c., relates that it is common for the 
fests his goodness, as well as his wisdom and pow- lintellect. But to this I would answer, we know | females of the aboriginal tribes, if they experience 
er, in providing for the wants of all the creatures | that with God all things are possible that do not) much suffering in their labour, to threaten the life 
that he has made ; fitting each with peculiar organs | imply a contradiction; and His Wisdom, Power,|of the poor infant, which when born they barba- 
adapted to its assigned kind of food, both for pro-|and Goodness, may be as evidently, and more evi-| rously destroy. This is a fearful counteraction of 
curing it, preparing it, digesting it, assimilating it,| dently, manifested, by the infinite varieties in the| instinct flowing from an evil source. 
and for rejecting the residuum of all these operati-ns.| organization necessary to excite the appetite for) ‘The Deity himself, doubtless when there is— 
A physical action upon each of these organsand sys-|such and such instinctive employments and opera-| Dignus vindice nodus—sometimes suspends the 
tems, fitted by him to receive and respond to it, is |tions ; and to stimulate animals always to run the|action of an instinct. It is related in the Holy 
all that the case seems to require in the majority|same prescribed routine of action from day to day,) Scripture, that when the ark of God was taken by 
of instances : in those, however, that depend upon |and year to year; than if he did it by his own im-/the Philistines, in order to ascertain whether the 
artifice and stratagem for their food, the exciting! mediate action upon them, or that of his ménisfer-| plagues that were sent upon them were from God, 
cause is less obvious. These, indeed, belong to the |ing, or other, sprrits. they yoked two milch kine that had calves to the 
higher instincts considered under the first head. When we examine a time-picce contrived by a) cart in which it was sent to Bethshemesh, and the 
y- That class of Instincts which relates to the |skilful artist, containing within it various wheels) kine went straight to that place, their instinct being 
hybernation of animals having been considered in|and other movements, all acted upon by one main-| mastered by a strong hand, though they went 
another place, I shall only observe here, that the |spring or pendulum ; by means of which, influenc-| lowing after their calves all the way. Here the 
action of a physical cause is in no department of|ing a!], seconds, minutes, and hours are indicated} Deity ruled the instinct. God interferes with the 
the history of animals more evidently made out. | as they pass ; and the latter are struck successively,| instincts of animals also when he prescribes their 
But there is one circumstance of a less confined |and repeated if required: we admire the work, but| course and sends them in any particular direction 
nature, and upon which a _ deal of the ques-| more the art and hand that contrived and executed | to answer his purpose : asin the case of the prophet 
tion hinges, to which it will be proper to advert. |it; but our admiration would be much diminished,| Jonah. Properly speaking, those interpositions of 
I mean the change that has been observed in the lif, instead of these effects being produced by the| the Deity by which the law of instinct is suspended, 
nervous system of some insects in their passage | action of a main-spring or pendulum upon its organi-|to answer a particular purpose of his Providence, 
from one state to another. It is contended that’ zation, if I may so call it, it was necessary that) like that just related, must be regarded as miracu- 
this change has nothing to do with any alterations |the maker of the machine, or one of his operatives,| lous; but yet, though unrecorded, they may hap- 
that then take place in their instincts, but only|should always be present to move the hands or|pen oftener than we are aware in the course of 
with those in their organs of sense or motion. In|strike the hours. So it seems most to magnify the| his moral government ; sometimes perhaps also to 
confirmation of this opinion it is further affirmed, | Power and Wisdom of the Creator, if we suppose| remedy some physical evil. This appeared there- 
that in three whole Orders, the structure of the|him to act by physical means in all cases above| fore a proper place to advert to them. 
nervous chord is not altered, and yet they acquire |the intellect of the animal. If he governs the — 
new instincts, physical universe by such means, is it much to| Attendance of Meetings.—Friends in the begin 
But though no change has been noticed to take |suppose, that by the same he moves a bird, or a/ning, if they had health and liberty, were not 
place in the number of ganglions of these Orders, |bee, to glorify him by their admirable instincts ?| easily diverted from paying their tribute of wor 
there must necessarily be a development in those|Where action is indeed from the Deity upon spirit,| ship to the Almighty on week-days as well as First 
that render nerves to the wings aud reproductive |as upon the soul of man, in a certain sense it is|days. But after a while, when outward sufferings 
organs; so that, though some ganglions may not|by spirit ; either immediately as by the Holy) ceased, life and zeal decaying, ease and the spirit 
become confluent, as in the Lepidoptera, yct the |spirit; or mediately as by an angelic nature; but|of the world took place with many, and tbus it 
range of their nerves is increased. In this respect, |be/ow spirit, it is surely most consonant to every| became customary for one or two out of a family 
they are in much the same situation with the higher |thing that we see and know, that it should be by|to attend meetings, and to leave their children 
animals, though their nervous system, as to its|an agent below spirit. much at home. Parents, also, if worldly concerns 
organization, undergoes no material change, yet} 3. I am now arrived at the last supposition or| were in the way, could neglect their week-day 
from the period of their birth, it is gradually more |hypothesis—that the cause of instinct may be com-| meetings sometimes, yet be willing to bold the 
and more developed till they arrive at the age of! pound or mixe’—in some respects physical, in| name, and plead excuse because of a busy time, oF 
puberty, when new appetites are experienced and | others metaphysical. In this case it will be sub>|the like ; but I believe that such a departure from 







































































































































































































































































































































































































new powers acquired, not by metaphysical, but by ‘ject occasionally to variations from the general law | primitive integrity ever did, and ever will occasion 
wcal, actiou upon their scveral systems. © 


From what has been stated, with respect to these 





uen the intelligent agent sees fit. a withering as to the life of true religion —John 
But upon this head I shall not be very long, and| Churchman, three days before his death, 
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For “The Friend.” 

I trust not only the exquisite beauty of the fol- 
lowing lines, but their appropriateness to these 
sweet autumnal days, will render them acceptable 
to the readers of “ The Friend.” If they do not 
teach a direct moral lesson, they may perchance 
help to cultivate a love of rural beauty, which lends 
such a charm to life. Surely He whose bounteous 
hand poured out for us such profusion of loveliness 
jn every season, intended it should be one of his 
means to work a man that praise which is his due. 
Must we not win hearts to see and own these ra- 
diant blessings, before we can hope they will be 
filled with love and gratitude therefor ? 


AUTUMN. 
BY 8. H. WHITMAN. 
I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 
When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of glory, glides away. 


How thro’ each loved familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling thro’ the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through the fringes raining, 

Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts tleck the faded ground, 
With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods, in balmy slumbers bound. 


The little birds, upon the hill-sides lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings, and mutely glides away. 


The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight; 


And through the trancéd woods soft airs are streaming, 


Still as the dew-fall of a summer night. 


—_——_ ~~» -- — 


For “The Friend.” 


“Dwell in the stillness and silence of the Power.”— 


George Fox’s Epistles, eci. 


In stillness and silence, oh, dwell with the Power, 


Of the Lord God Almighty, which knoweth no 


change ; 
But preserveth in steadfastness firm in the hour, 


When others, through forms of will worship, may 


range. 


Then all changeable worships and doctrines, above, 
With their teachers and teachings ; forever secure, 

Ye shall dwell in the kingdom of Christ, aud of Love, 
To endless eternity gloriously sure. 


The King he of kings, and the Lord he of lords, 
All power unto him of the Father is given, 
The life, light, and wisdom to you he affords, 
Are replete with the grace and the riches of heaven. 


In that which is changeless, forever remain ; 
The spirit, the worship, the life and the light ; 

The church in which Jesus doth evermore reign, 
As Head of his people, their refuge and might. 


Then shall ye God’s blessings unchangeably share ; 
His presence amongst you shall ever be found: 
Of His kingdom and glory in Jesus, made heir, 


crowned. 


With light, life, and grace shall your spirits be 
N. 


-—— +o. 


Selected. 
ONLY WAITING. 


A very aged man, in an almshouse, was asked what 


he was doing now? He replied, “ Only waiting.” 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the days last beam is fown; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Thro’ the twilight soft aud gray. 


THE FRIEND. 


Only waiting till the reapers 

Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer-time is faded, 

And the autumn winds have come; 
Quickly reapers! gather quickly 

The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 

And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 
By whose side I long have lingered 
Weary, poor, and desolate ; 
Even now [ hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 
If they call me, | am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 

Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown, 


Then from out the gathering darkness, 


Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread the pathway to the skies. 


+e. 
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rity. His orderly, consistent walking amongst 
men, gained him a good report; and by his obedi- 
ence to the inspeaking word of Divine Grace, he 
obtained the favour of his heavenly Father. As 
he continued faithful to the manifestations of the 
Truth, a farther increase of the day spring from 
on high was granted him, and about the twenty- 
cotta year of his age, a gift of gospel ministry 
was committed to his charge. As he gave up in 
obedience to the Lord’s requirings in the exercise 
of his gift, Keeping to the arisings of life from the 
divine Source, he was favoured to labour in “ the 
power and demonstration of the Spirit, to the 
comfort and edification of the true travailers in 
Zion, and the convincement of gainsayers.” 

He was led by his blessed Saviour, to travel in 
the different neighbouring provinces, in the work 
of the gospel, and in love to the souls of his fellow- 
creatures; and good accounts of his labours iu the 
churches abroad, were received by his friends at 
home. He had many trials to endure for his fur- 
therance in the work of salvation, respecting which 
bis memorial has these words,—* And as it has 


For “The Friend.” | pleased the Lord in the various dispensatious of his 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


mercy and goodness to his children and people, 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| S°metimes for their unfaithfulness, and other causes 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 37.) 
JOSHUA LORD. 


to him best known, to visit even his chosen ones, 
and to cause them to pass through deep trials, 
+ | afflictions and tribulations, in their passage through 
this vale of tears, so it became the lot and portion 


Joshua Lord was born near Woodbury, in the|of this scrvant of the Lord to pass through this 
county of Gloucester, West Jersey, Eleventh mo.|tempestuous sea, being for a time greatly tossed 


lst, 1698. His parents were members of the So- 
‘ciety of Friends, and educated him in conformity) resigned and given up to the will of the Great Dis- 


therein, as one not comforted, yet as he became 


with its principles. He was early visited by Di-| poser of all things, the sea became more calm, and 
vine Grace, aud being made subject thereto, he| we have a well-grounded hope that he arrived safe 
received, in the year 1727, a gift in the ministry| at last in the port and haven of everlasting rest.” 

of the Gospel. He was favoured through watch-| His disease was a cancer in his face, and al- 
ful obedience to his divine Master, to experience| though a painful disorder, yet “ his departure was 
early in his ministry a growth therein, so that he| as one entering into a sweet sleep, without sigh or 
became eminently useful in the church. In his|groan.’”’ His death took place Eleventh month 
younger years he was led much abroad in tbis| 25th, 1760, he being in the 48th year of his age. 


weighty service. His memorial states: 


“Twice 


he visited Friends in New England and Long Is- SAEED CUSTEEE. 


land, as also Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, of which services we have had satisfactory 
accounts by certificates. He also frequently visit- 
ed the neighbouring meetings in Pennsylvania and 
the Jerseys. The latter part of his time he spent 
mostly at home, and was diligent in attending all 


our religious meetings.” 






Samuel Schooley was born in the upper part of 
the province of Kast Jersey, in the year 1697, of 
parents who were members of the Society of 
Friends, and early settlers in that neighbourhood. 
He was educated with care, and the labours of his 
parents were blessed to him, through the visita- 
tions of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and his submission 


“Many trials and privations attend us whilst|thereto. Of him his memorial states, “He was a 
here in mutability, of which he had a share; and| man of an innocent, inoffensive conduct, cheerful 
though afflictions for the present may not seem| and pleasant in conversation, of a sound and deep 


|joyous, but rather grievous, yet, if rightly attended 
to, they work for us a far more eternal and ex- 


judgment, well grounded in the principles of 
Truth. Although it was his lot to live mostly 





ceeding weight of glory.” “ His last illness was of| remote from Friends’ meetings, amongst people of 
a short continuance, in which he was favoured! other societies, yet the education of his children 
with a quiet and resigned mind. He expressed} became his care and concern, early to impress on 
that he had gone through a series of trouble, but|their tender minds the principles of ‘Truth, both 
that he had been supported by the best of support ;| by example and precept. The happy effect of this, 
and, we believe, he is gone to enjoy that unmixed | through the blessing of the Almighty, he had to 
felicity that will never have an end.” His decease| behold in some of his children, who laid down their 
took place Eleventh month, 19th, 1760, he being| heads, we have cause to believe, in peace with the 


about sixty-two years old. 


SAMUEL ABBOTT. 


Almighty, and in unity with their brethren, some 
time before their parent, who faithfully discharged 
the trust reposed in him on that important occa- 





Samuel Abbott was born within the limits of| sion.” 


Salem Monthly Meeting, West Jersey, in the year 
1712, of believing parents, who carefully educated 
him in the way of truth, labouring in the ability 
afforded them, to bring him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. His father dying when 
he was still young, the care of providing for the 


Samuel Schooley was held in much esteem, as 
an elder of Kingwood Monthly Meeting, discharg- 
ing his duty therein, and over the flock of Christ 
as a father in the Truth. His memorial thus closes, 
“he delighted much in the company of his Friends, 
and was well beloved by them and others. We 





family fell upon him. In the responsible station to} have good reason to believe he is gone to enjoy 
which he was thus raised, he endeavoured to act|that rest which is prepared for those who faithfully 


with great watchfulness, in uprightness and integ- 


hold out to the end.” 





He departed this life at Mendham, within the! 
limits of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, Second | 
month 8th, 1761, being nearly 64 years old. 


JAMES PAUL. 


James Paul, an elder of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, was born in the year 1692. He lived, 
we are informed, in good esteem with his Friends, 
and being of a good example in the flock, and hav- 
ing obtained some good growth in the Truth, he 
was appointed an elder in the year 1741. In this 
station, his friends say, “ he conducted well, ac- 
cording to his capacity and experience ; being of a 
circumspect life and conversation, a diligent at- | 
tender of religious mectings, and exemplary in 
nearly observing the hour appointed. He was a} 
loving, affectionate husband and parent, a kind| 
neighbour, honest and just in his dealings amongst | 
men, and careful to give no just occasion of offence 
to any.” 

His decease took place Fifth month 26th, 1761, 
he being in the 69th year of his age. 


SAGE ELLIS, 


Sage Ellis was born in Wales, in the year 1678, 
and removed to Pennsylvania, in the year 1700, 
not being at that time a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

After a time being convinced of the Truth, 
as professed by Friends, she was acknowledged a| 
member amongst them at Gwynned. As she con- 
tinued faithful to the unfoldings of truth, a gift in| 
the ministry was conferred on her by the great| 
Head of the church. Her communications in that | 
line were generally short, and mostly in the Welch | 
tongue. Her labours were received in love. 

She departed this life Sixth month Ist, 1761, in| 





the 83d year of her age, and was buried at Ply-| 
mouth. 


(To be continued.) 
Oe 
For “The Friend.” 
A German Female Philanthropist. 
FROM BRACE’S “ HOME-LIFE IN GERMANY.” 


I heard much whilst at Hamburg, of a remark- 
able lady, long resident in the city, and gratefully | 
known through all Germany. As my friends de- 
seribed her, she seemed the Elizabeth Fry of Ger- 
many, @ woman who had visited the lowest prisons 
of the city for objects of charity, and to gather 
facts relative to prison improvement; who had 


‘city was divided into small districts; each lady) 


\thus made are read at each general meeting, and | 


in so many gratuitous labours. 


THE FRIEND. 


plished women filled with the same purposes of |day. The best part of her time,—hours which 
practical usefulness, |might be given to educating her mind or labour} 

I may say here, that I afterwards met in various | for others,—is spent in this useless way. “ An 
parts of Germany these ladies, and have found | worse than uscless,” said she, “ for it is not econo. 
them everywhere leading the movements now in/mical,” as the thimbles and needles and nick-nacks 
progress in Germany for spreading a purer and /for all this cost more than the profits, and work is 
more practical piety. One I remember, a lady of|taken away from poor women who need it.” “She 
rank, as the overseer of the “ Hospital for Women” |remembered,”’ she said, “ to have read very early 
in Berlin: another, the earnest and actively religious |in life a treatise on woman's duties, in which it was 
wife of the court-chaplain in the same city, Ma-|declared to be the ‘ first duty of woman to sew and 
dame Snetlage, and others equally devoted with }embroider.” She could not see then, and had not 
these to works of reform. been able since to discover, why it was the univer. 

Besides these labours, Miss Sieveking had or-|sal duty of every woman to sew, any more than 
ganized a society of the ladies of Hamburg, whose |for every man to cobble or to dig. She thought 
objects should be to thoroughly investigate the con- | there was quite as much variety in women’s capa- 
dition of the poor through the whole city. The | cities asin men's. She had at last been able to 

jinduce many ladies of the higher class to leave this 
took one, went over it every few days, made note|baby-house occupation and engage in real, bene- 
of those needing relief or work, or talked with | volent work for the suffering; and it seemed to her 
those in sorrow, and carefully inquired as to those now that there was more of practical, evangelical 
who had had no religious instruction. ‘The reports |picty among the wealthier classes than any other, 
I drew the conversation to her efforts, a few years 
measures then adopted for relief, unless the need |ago, in the fearful year of the cholera. She de- 
is too pressing to allow of delay, the great prin-|scribed to me a few scenes, but she did not say,— 
ciple being to give the people work, not alms. what the citizens of Hamburg will never forget,— 

I asked, in the course of our conversations, how | how heroic and untiring her labours were in that 
this lady managed to get money to support herself dreadful time of pestilence. She did not say, that 
They said that | when clergyman, and friend, and father had fled 
originally she had owned some property, which she jin terror from the dying-bed, she could be seen, 
had now entirely spent for these objects, but that | hour after hour, entering the deserted houses, bring- 
she lived in so simple a way that it was easy for|ing medicine and aid, and her kind words of chris- 
her to get along on very little indeed; and now|tian consolation to the sufferers; that when the 
when any rich Hamburger died, even if he had | magistrates of the city had almost abandoned the 
never given a penny in his life, he was sure to leave | hospitals, she was there to regulate again, to en- 
something to her, as a kind of salve for his con-|courage, to give her judicious counsel, and to col- 
science. jlect food and medicine. There is many a family 

I felt very desirous of knowing her,—it is so sel- in Hamburg, both of rich and poor, who will for- 
dom that a woman has the courage or ability to| get every friend and benefactor before they cease 


| 


stand out from her sex, in a life worthy of a being | 
of high powers,—and of all countries in the world | 
where it would be hard for a woman to act against | 
the usages of society, for some great intellectual or | 
benevolent purpose, Germany is the worst. The 
ery of “ emancipirt /”’ (emancipated !) is worse than 
ever blue-stocking was with us, and is a sentence | 
of death to any lady’s success forevermore in so- | 
ciety. All accounts, too, so agreed, that with this | 
lady, rough work, or the realities of life had not 
worn away refinement, or modesty, or good sense, | 
that I anticipated much in meeting her. * * * 

I had expected in such a position to meet a very | 
enthusiastic, ideal person, but was agreeably sur- 


|sation. 


to remember that little, active, quaintly-dressed 
woman, with the keen, kind eye, who came so like 
an angel among them, in those terrible days of 
disease and death. 

I had been very much interested in this conver- 
The woman’s benevolence was so evidently 
rational, and there was such a common-sense and 


‘almost sharpness of tone to her ideas, that you saw 


at once that she was no mere enthusiast. As soon 
as possible afterwards, I obtained her “ Appeal to 
the Women of Germany,” from which I will give 
some extracts, as the pamphlet has had consider- 
able influence in Northern Germany. 

“You have during these last few years often 


erected institutions for the outcasts of her own sex, |prised to find her a sensible, practical woman, not 
and had thoroughly familiarised herself with the|particularly “exalted” with these ideas, but evi- 
late establishments for reform in all the countries|dently carrying them out under a deep sense of 
of Europe. They also represented that she was a (christian duty. An odd figure she was, too, at the 


woman of high cultivation and intelligence, a per- 
sonal friend of the Queen of Denmark, and a corre- 
spondent of the first men of Germany in talent and 
benevolence. Her plans, too, were far more wide- 
reaching than for any temporary reforms. She 
aspired to raise the position of woman in social 
life throughout Germany, and to spread her own 
ideas, in the most efficient way, by education. With 
this purpose she had formed a school, they said, 
where fourteen or twenty scholars, from the most 
influential families, were instructed by herself gra- 
tuttously. It was one of the best schools in Ger- 
many, a8 Miss Sieveking,—for that is her name,— 
is very accomplished in modern languages and in 
all the higher branches of instruction. 

Her plan was to implant indirectly, during her 
intercourse, her own fervent religious convictions 


elegant table where we were, with her simple, quaint | 
dress, her little, active form, and her keen blue 
eyes, moving so quickly when she spoke. She did 
not appropriate the conversation, though all listened | 
with great respect when she spoke. She told me 
of the difficulties she had in starting benevolent 
institutions in Germany; how unused the people 
were to give, ¢7 their lives, for such objects; how 
little of the evangelical spirit, with which she had 
been so delighted in England, was to be found 
here. The ladies, too, at first, could not be in- 
duced to come forward in practical efforts. Noone! 
was “good” here till she began to be passé, and 
the young ladies feared to rise above this public 
opinion. The name of “emancipirt” was worse | 
than martyrdom. * * * She had found it 


heard of the ‘ Emancipation of Woman,’ but for 
ithe most part, in the anti-christian sense of the 
‘Communists, and it is very natural that you have 
a certain repugnance to the word. Yet, Oh! be- 
lieve it admits also a christian interpretation, and 
I shall not fear, therefore, to use it.” * * * 
Then follow her opinions as to the position of woman 
in modern society, and the accompanying passage: 
“ After these explanations you will recognize, my 
dear sisters, that in that which I wish for our sex, 
my purpose is not at all directed to a removal of 
natural limitations, and those by God himself ar- 
ranged. What I want is only a freedom from the 
reigning frivolity and from the iron force-rule of 
fashion and a senseless propriety. Understand 
me, it is not my purpose to utter a sentence of con- 
demnation upon every oceupation of women with 
the thousand trifles which belong to the decorations 
of life. It is not my meaning that they should 
raise themselves above every law of fashion and 





very difficult, too, with the higher classes, to break 


propriety. What I mean is this: the side-matters 


and her ideas of woman’s duties in these pupils’|down the unreasonable customs about fashionable of life should not be made its head-matters ; the 
minds. ‘The first ladies in Hamburg were glad to|work. very lady of rank has come to think it toiles and needle-work and novel reading should 


commit their daughters to her, and the result was) 


an unchangeable duty to embroider, or do orna- 


never be the principal occupation of woman, or 


that she had sent abroad through Germany accom- | mental sewing, a certain number of hours each|that filling up the greatest part of her time.” She 
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then alludes to those to whom this is especially ad- 
dressed : “ those who in general have the good- 
will to do their duties, but are not sure of the na- 
ture and extent of them; and who, on this account, 
often neglect the essential for the unessential, and 
not accustomed to a regular activity, split up time 
and powers in such a mavner that a true enjoy- 
ment comes neither for themselves nor for others, 
much less any lasting profit.” 

Her opinions of the sewing work among the 
ladies of the wealthy classes, are given as I before 
expressed them: “I really believe that many a 
lady who places her highest glory in this,—that 
nothing is ever sewn out of the house, or that she 
does all the needle-work of the house with her own 
hands,—would do far better if she would give this 
work over to some poor sewing-wowan or tailoress, 


and thus be of real assistance to them, and at the! 


same time buy, at so small expense, valuable time 
to herself, to be devoted to the common interests 
of the family, or to their higher spiritual interests.” 
She then enumerates some of the objects to which 
she would call forth woman's activity, especially 
that of wives and mothers. 
(To be concluded.) 
<ceeneelipiipioaa 


For “ The Friend.” 


We can have little conception of the persecutions 
our Friends underwent, in publishing their reli- 
gious principles, among a class of bitter, self-right- 
eous professors. Even if their tenets raised doubts 
in those who rejected them, yet bad their opposers 
been true christians themselves, they could never 
have treated them in the unfeeling manner, and 
often with the great violence which they dealt out 
tothem. ‘Though our faith is not founded upon 
their testimonies alone, but upon the manifesta- 
tious of the Holy Spirit in the attentive and obe- 
dient soul, sometimes by the application of Scrip- 
ture passages, or as the Saviour said, “if any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine,” yet 
being the truth, no real Friend can in any way 
lay waste or impugn the doctrine, which they de- 
clared to the world, but is bound to maintain it by 
the same Holy Spirit. And when we consider 
that hundreds of them bore suffering unto death, 
rather than abandon the truths of the gospel, their 
blood seems to add to the cost of the advantages 
conferred on us in the free, unmolested profession 
of them, and should lead us to guard against their 
violation, lest we be classed with their enemies, and 
be in some measure involved in blood guiltiness. 

In the summer of the year 1665, when the 
plague and mortality were so great, the persecu- 
tors were busy sending away Friends whom they 
had sentenced for bavishmeunt, and closely shut up 
in prison for that purpose, and had begun early in 
the year to force them on ship-board. ‘The first 
they shipped were Edward Brush, Robert Hayes 
wad James Harding, who, on the 24th of the First 
month, early in the moruing, without timely warn- 
ing given them, were hurried down from Newgate 
to Black Friar’s stairs, thence to Gravesend, and 
there forced on ship-board. Edward Brush was a 
very aged man, a citizen of good repute among his 
neighbours and many persons of quality, and was 
thus sent away from his wife and children. It 
was remarked that he was one of the first who was 
banished, and the first person known to die of the 
plague in the city resided next to his house, or 
within a few doors of it. Robert Hayes was a 
lamentable instance of the cruelty inflicted on in- 
hocent men by the merciless persecutors. He was 
taken fasting out of prison, and having been sub- 
jected to a course of medicine, and reduced to a 
weak state, he was carried on the water to Graves- 


end in that condition, the season being very cold, 
and no refreshment or relief being allowed him on 
the passage to the ship, he died within a very short 
time after he was placed on board, and his body 
was brought back to London, and interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground. Robert Hayes was a 
very innocent, loving man, a goodly person of a 
comely countenance, and appeared healthy and in 
his prime and strength when first imprisoned. 
George Whitehead, who continued in London dur- 
ing the mortality there, expresses his sorrow when 
he heard how quickly he was despatched out of 
the world, by the shameful cruelty and inbuman 
usage inflicted upon him. 

On the 18th of the Second month, seven more 
Friends were sent from Newgate to Gravesend, 
and there shipped for banishment. It is remark- 
able that not many days after they were embarked, 
Judge Hyde, one of their grand persecutors, was 
suddenly cut off by death, who, it is said, was 
seen well at Westminster in the morning, and died 
in his closet about noon. The plague increased, 
until of that and other diseases, there died eight 
thousand in a week, in and about the city of Lon- 
don. G. Whitehead says, “ Oh, the hard-hearted- 
ness, cruelty and presumption of our persecutors, 
who, in that time of the greatest mortality, in the 
Fifth month, 1665, took fifty-five men and women 
of our friends out of Newgate, and forced them on 
board the ship called the Black Eagle, which lay 
some time at Buggsby’s Hole, where they were so 
crowded, and having been exposed to the sickuess 
in Newgate, the distemper broke out on ship-board, 
most were infected, and about twenty-seven of 
them soon died. I visited these Friends, and had 
a meeting with them on ship-board; the Lord my 
God preserved me both from the distemper and 
from banishment, wherein I do humbly confess his 
power and special providence, to his own praise 
and glory alone.” ; 

This pestilence was thought by many to be a 
punishment inflicted by the Divine hand on a per- 
secuting people, and had been plainly foretold by 
some of the people called Quakers, particularly 
by George Bishop, of Bristol, who several months 
before had published the following warning, viz: 

“To the King and both Houses of Parliament, 

“Thus saith the Lord, 

“ Meddle not with my people, because of their 
conscience to me, and banish them not out of the 
nation, because of their conscience ; for if you do, 
I will send my plagues upon you, and you shall 
know that [am the Lord. Written in obedience 
to the Lord, by his servant, Geo. BrsHop. 

“ Bristol, the 15th of the Ninth mo., 1664.” 


The devotedness of George Whitehead, in visit- 
ing those Friends, and holding a religious meeting 


The Ministry.—The ministry is not what it has 
been. It may be so with respect to particulars; 
but blessed be the Lord, there is still a faithful 
and free ministry ; free from self-seeking, free from 
partiality and deceit, in whom there is no strait- 
ness, but as saith the apostle, “the straitness is in 
your own bowels;” and considering how great that 
straitness is in the hearts of many, I am thankful 
that the true ministry is not yet shut up towards 
Israel, and the stream of it turned other ways; 
many love to hear, but not to do, yet the time is 
not come, wherein it is said, ‘* Let them alone.” 
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The following notice of the proceedings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, has been received from a valued 
correspondent, a member of that meeting. When 
the printed minutes come to hand, we shall fur- 
nish our readers with a more extended account. 
The meeting is reported to have been large ; seve- 
ral of those united with the Binns meeting were in 
attendance, 

“The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on Seventh-day, the Ist of this month, and was 
very nearly if not altogether its usual size; two of 
the representatives were not present the first sit- 
ting, on account of detention on the road by pub- 
lic conveyance. Harmony and brotherly iove 
prevailed. 

“The Yearly Mecting met on Second-day, the 
3d inst., and was supposed to be as largely at- 
tended as on any previous occasion since 1854. A 
good degree of harmony and brotherly condescen- 
sion marked the proceedings of the meeting. Two 
references from one of the Quarters, in regard to 
a united understanding of two paragraphs of the 
discipline, were unitedly disposed of, and to the 
satisfaction of the members of that Quarter. One 
from another Quarter, asking the Yearly Meeting 
to make some rule whereby members of our reli- 
gious Society, removing from Yearly Meetings who 
have ceased correspondence with this meeting, may 
be admitted members with us. This subject took 
strong hold of the feelings of Friends, and a*very 
large expression in favour of the measure took 
place, but full unanimity not being arrived at, no 
new rule was adopted. 

“* An appeal was brought forward in the reports 
of one of the Quarters. ‘The committee entrusted 
with its examination, being united in judgment 
that the decisions of the meetings having had cog- 
nizance of the case should be reversed, it was ac- 
cordingly done. 

“The subject of Monthly Meetings treating in a 


with them, is striking proof of the disregard of} disciplinary manner with those who separated from 


losing bis life, and of the sympathy and love he 
felt for his fellow-sufferers. We hope that through 
Divine grace, our young Friends will be drawn to 
adhere to their ancient doctrine and example, in 
faithfully maintaining them, that the Lord may 
never want a man to stand before Him in our reli- 
gious Society on behalf and in defence of the 
sacred truths of the gospel. We fear the agitation 
made in some Yearly Meetings to alter their dis- 
ciplines on marriage, and discouraging plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel, are producing the 
disposition in some young people, and their care- 
takers, to join the spirit and practice of the world, 
and thereby pave the way for leaving the society— 
or if they remain members, to disqualify them for 
acting as consistent Friends. A weight of respon- 
sibility must rest upon those who break the hedge 
and turn them out into the world, 


this meeting in 1854, being freely discussed, re- 
sulted in the way not opening to recommend any 
action to be taken in the case at this time. 

“The consideration of the state of Society, as 
exhibited by the answers to the queries, oceupied 
most of two sittings; a covering of solemnity was 
spread over the meeting, and harmony of exercise 
prevailed, inciting our members to greater faith- 
fulness in walking answerably to our high and 
holy profession. ‘There was a large attendance of 
our younger members ; their deportment, and solid 
attention to the various subjects claiming attention, 
gives rise to the hope that there will yet be pre- 
served to the church, standard-bearers who will 
support the precious doctrines and testimonies com- 
mitted to our trust. The mecting closed its busi- 
ness on Fifth-day evening, under feelings of solem- 
nity ; very near the time of reading the concluding 
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minute, supplication was vocally put forth for indi- 


at Brussels. Spain asks to be represented at the pro- 


vidual preservation, and the continued extension of} Posed Congress. Commercial affairs show no improve- 
divine favour to the body.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 28th. 

The repairs on the Great Eastern were going actively 
forward at Portland, but it was considered doubtful 
whether the ship could be got ready for sea during this 
month. 

The telegraph cable between Malta and Sicily had 
been successfully laid, and business had commenced 
upon it. 

It was stated that Sir Hope Grant was to have the 
command of the expeditionary force to China, and ten 
thousand men are to be sent from India, but none from 
England. 

Col. Hawkins, Chief Commissioner of the Oregon 
Boundary Survey, arrived in London on the 27th, in the 
capacity of Special Eavoy from Gov. Douglas, in conse- 
quence of the occupation of the island of San Juan by 
United States troops, under the orders of Gen. Harney. 

Mail dates from China to Eighth month 10th, had 
reached London. Nothing of any moment had occur- 
red since the disaster at Peiho, It was stated that some 
of the wounded Knglishmen were in the hands of the 
Chinese, and were well treated. The proceedings of 
Ward, the American Plenipotentiary, were not known 
with any certainty. A Russian despatch published at 
St. Petersburg, says he arrived in Pekin, but was kept 
in confinement; one of the Hong Kong newspapers on 
the contrary states that he remained on board his ship, 
and was as little likely to obtain the ratificatiou of his 
treaty, as the English Minister. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope state, that satis- 
factory actounts from Dr. Livingston’s Expedition had 
been received. The ship Shahjeehampore, bound to the 
West Indies, with Coolies, was burnt at sea, Seventh mo, 
Ist. The captain and crew, sixty-four in number, were 
rescued, but all the Coolies, three hundred and fifty per- 
sons, perished. 

In Japan, affairs had assumed a very unsatisfactory 
position. On the 11th of Seventh month, the British 
treaty was duly ratified, but since then the Japanese go- 
vernment had attempted to evade it by seeking to con- 
fine the foreigners to a small island, about ten miles 
from Jeddo, and.placing obstacles in the way of com- 
mercial dealings. between them and the natives. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull; quotations 
unchanged. The market for breadstuffs was depressed, 
with little change in prices. Consols, 95} a 95}. 

The Arctic Regions.—The screw steamship Fox, Cap- 
tain McClintock, sent by the widow of Sir John Frank- 
lin, in search of the traces of his ill-fated expedition, 
had returned to England, having been completely suc- 
cessful. At Point William, on the north-west coast of 
King William’s Island, a record was found, dated April 
25th, 1848, signed by Captains Crozier and Fitz James. 
The record says the Eribus and Terror were abandoned 
three days previously, in the ice, five leagues to the 
N. N. W., and that the survivors, in all amounting to 
105, were proceeding to Great Fish River. Sir John 
Franklin had died on June 11th, 1847, and the total 
deaths to date had been nine officers and fifteen men. 
Many deeply interesting relics of the expedition were 
found on the western shore of King William’s Island, 
and others were obtained from the Esquimaux, who 
stated that, after their abandonment, one of the ships 
was crushed in the ice, and the other forced on shore. 
The Fox was unable to penetrate beyond Bellot’s Straits, 
and wintered in Brentford Bay. Minute and interesting 
details of the expedition are published. Several skele- 
tons of Franklin’s men, large quantities of clothing, etc., 
and a duplicate record, up to the abandonment of the 
ship, was discovered. Franklin's expedition, it will be 
remembered, entered these dismal regions in 1845, and 
the information now obtained in connection with that 
given by Dr. Rae, on returning from his overland expe- 
dition in 1854, appears to show conclusively that all 
connected with the two ships have perished. 

France.—It is announced that the French force to be 
despatched for China, will consist of from 10,000 to 
12,000 men, in six large steam transports and a num- 
ber of sailing frigates and gun-boats. It is said that 
the treaty of peace will be signed by France and Aus- 
tria only. The difficulty in the peace negotiations is 
understood to be caused chiefly by Austria insisting on 
keeping an Austrian army in Venetia, As soon as this 
difficulty sball be surmounted, the treaty will be signed 
by France and Austria, and the Congress of Represen- 
tatives from the great European Powers will be held 


ment. The silk market was inactive. Wheat has ad- 
vanced both in Paris and in the provincial markets. 

Spain.—It is reported that England has offered to 
mediate in the dispute between Spain and Morocco. 
Concha, Captain General of Cuba, has been recalled at 
his own request, and Serrano appointed in his place. 

Unitep States.—TZhe Zreasury.—The last published 
statement shows a balance in the Treasury of $4,975,624. 

Louisiana.—The cotton crop of this State is reported 
to be excellent, but that of sugar inferior, and the yield 
small. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 156. 

California dates to the 20th ult., have been received. 
U. 8. Senator Broderick had been killed in a duel with 
Judge Terry of the California Supreme Court. The last 
steamer, from San Francisco to Panama, took $1,850,- 
000 in treasure. Large numbers of immigrants had ar- 
rived by the overland route. 

Arizona.—The silver mines of this region are reported 
to be doing well, although the operators are greatly an- 
noyed by the depredations of the Apache Indians. 
Upwards of a ton of silver bullion was at El Paso, await- 
ing shipment to the Eastern States. 

The Plains.—The mail which left Independence, Mo., 
on the 19th ult., for Santa Fe, was attacked by the 
Kiowa Indians on the 24th, after it had proceeded be- 
yond the Pawnee Fork. The conductor and one of the 
passengers were killed. A party of emigrants from 
lowa had been attacked near Marsh valley, by the Shos- 
hone Indians, who killed and wounded several of the 
party, took all their cattle, and burnt the wagons of the 
emigrants. The Indians appear to be greatly incensed 
against the whites for supposed injuries done them. 

Pike's Peak.—The proposition for a State organiza- 
tion has been defeated by 3000 majority. There has 
been an alarming increase of crime in and about Denver 
City. A hunting party of the Arapahoes had returned, 
reporting that a contagion existed among the herds of 
buffaloes, destroying them by thousands. 

Designs upon Nrearagua.—Another expedition which 
was on the point of leaving Mobile, under the command 
of the notorious Gen. Walker, has been frustrated by 
the U. S. officers, and a part of the outlaws composing it 
arrested. The U. S. Marshal and the Collector of the 
port are said to have shown much vigilance in defeating 
Walker's plans. 

American Railroad Cars for Egypt.—The ship Vivid 
Light, about to sail from Boston, Mass., for Alexandria, 
Egypt, will take out fourteen railroad cars, manufactured 
in Springfield, for the railroad in Egypt. 

The Apple Crop of New York, is said to be unusually 
large this season. Upwards of 100,000 barrels are said 
to be now awaiting shipment at the stations on the Ro- 
chester and Niagara division of the railroad. 

Great Migration of Squirrels.—The St. Louis Express 
says: About ten days ago a tremendous drove of gray 
squirrels, numbering hundreds of thonsands, suddenly 
made their appearance on the Merrimac, covering the 
trees and waters like a pall. Thousands of them were 
afterwards found dead in the river and on the ground. 
They crossed the Missouri at that point, and worked 
their way down the river, until they reached Cape 
Girardeau, crossing the river at that point in countless 
myriads. Such movements of the squirrels, it is said, 
are usually followed by severe winters. 

The Grain Market.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 10th inst. Mew York—Fair, red Southern 
wheat, $1.20; Milwaukie Club, $1.05; prime, white 
Kentucky, $1.45; fair, white Southern, $1.30; onts, 
44 cts. a 45 cts.; Southern yellow corn, $1.00; West- 
ern mixed, 98 cts. The demand for flour was better, 
and prices have somewhat advanced. Philadelphia— 
Prime, red wheat, $1.24 a $1.25; white, $1.35 a $1.38; 
Southern rye, 88 cts.; New York, 96 cts.; yellow corn, 
94 cts.; barley, 85 cts. ; oats, 41 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Ann McBride, Ind., per E. Bundy, azt., 
$2, vol. 33; from C. E. Woodward, Pa., $4, vols. 31 
and 32. 


WANTED. 


Owing to the resignation of the Principal Teacher in 
the Adelphi School for Coloured Girls, to take effect on 
the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1859, a suitable person is 
wanted to take her place after that time. 

Application may be made to 

Israeit H. Jounsoy, 334 Crown street, 
Ca.es Woop, 524 S. Second street, 
Mark Batpprston, 329 N. Sixth steeet. 


WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The twelfth Session of this School will open on Se. 
cond-day, the 7th of Eleventh month next. Access daily, 
via Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. Pag. 
sengers leaving the depot, Kighteenth and Market streets, 
Philadelphia, at half past two o'clock, p.M., reach the 
School early the same evening. 

For information and circulars, address 

Tuomas Conarp, 
West-Grove P. Q., Chester Co., Pa, 
Ninth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians, 
Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co, 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co, 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Ropers, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josepa Scarrer@oop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 


LL LT 
Diep, at Hartford, Conno., on the 20th of the Eighth 

month last, in the eighty-second year of her age, Mary 
Atverman. A friend of hers, not a member of our reli- 
gious Society, writing to the agent of “The Friend,” 
says, ‘She prized ‘The Friend’ highly, and next to her 
Bible it had been about her only reading for years. She 
might be classed among your straitest orthodox—any 
departure from that was not countenanced by her in the 
least. She had been deprived for years of much inter- 
course with those of her own belief—a deprivation 
which she keenly felt. It would bave been pleasant, 
and she would have prized, highly, intercourse with those 
of her own belief; but it seemed to be denied her, and 
she was submissive under it. She bore the cares and 
anxieties of a long life, and in that time was deprived of 
parents and sisters, of husband and children, until only 
four grandchildren remain to mourn for her. Her way 
has been rugged, and yet she was able at last to resign 
herself to the arms of her Saviour, willing to trust in 
him and in him alone, and hoping in his all-atoning 
blood.” To what meeting this aged Friend belonged, 
we are not informed. She may have been a member of 
a meeting once held in Hartford, Conn. ; but the priva- 
tion of intercourse with Friends, and at the same time 
her adherence to our principles, should incite those who 
are surrounded by them, to place a proper estimate upon 
the value of such associations, and lead them to profit 
proportionately by these advantages. It is encouraging 
to find that “ The Friend” contributed so much to her 
enjoyment, and seems to have made up in part for the 
loss of suitable society. 

, on the 12th of the Ninth month last, Anna Tay- 
Lor, daughter of Nathan H. and Dinah H. Taylor, in the 
twenty-first year of her age. This dear young Friend 
was remarkable for her amiable and affectionate dispo- 
sition, and appeared to be preserved in much innocency. 
During her last illness, which was protracted to several 
months, she was brought under great mental conflict, 
especially on account of her fondness for gaiety in dress, 
the manner in which she had indulged in it, although 
that had not been to any great extent, and the influence 
she feared her example in this respect might have had on 
some others. Notwithstanding she had given up all ex- 
pectation of being again well enough to go out, she had 
several articles of her clothing altered, and a plain bon- 
net procured for her, as a testimony against her former 
departure from simplicity. Anid much bodily weak- 
ness, and deep inward exercise, the work of sanctifica- 
tion was, in mercy, carried on. The day previous to ber 
death, she was frequently engaged in vocal supplication 
for forgiveness, and acceptance by her heavenly Father, 
after which she quietly passed away like one sinking 
into a sweet sleep, leaving to those around her a well- 
grounded assurance, that through the washing of rege- 
neration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, she bad 
been prepared for admittance among the saints in light. 

, on the morning of the 3d inst., Joun Bacon, in 
the eighty-first year of his age ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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